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It may be stated as a matter practically true of modern obstetrics, 
that, given a pelvis conforming to the average normal and free from 
adventitious obstructions, delivery may be had with absolute safety 
to the mother and probable safety to the child, the position and pre¬ 
sentation having no bearing upon the general result. To this high aim 
Dr. Davis’s manual clearly points by the placing before the student in 
a concise form every obstetrical principle that recent scientific advance 
has shown to be conducive to this end. Instruments of precision in ex¬ 
amination and procedure, and antisepsis reduced to a method, distinguish 
the art to-day from that of the dark age of obstetrics less than a gener¬ 
ation past. In this field Dr. Davis’s manual exists without a rival. 
Another departure from the usual and time-honored form is the omission 
of the preliminary chapter on pelvic and genital anatomy, and taking 
up the matter proper to obstetrics in the first opening. It would be 
well for the formal treatise to follow this example. 

The Ovum, the Embryo, and the Foetus are disposed of in the first 
three chapters, richly* illustrated. The Mother is disposed of in two more, 
and then matter proper to the obstetrical art and management is taken up. 
In the directions as to the management of the perineum the “ Vienna 
method,” so called, is recommended. It is one of the peculiar phases of 
medical experience that the authors so generally give directions a9 to the 
management of the head iu passing over the perineum, while no direc¬ 
tions arc given concerning the passage of the shoulders, and yet there 
can be no trace of doubt, in one man’s experience at least, that the 
latter are the prime factors in serious perineal rents. This comment is 
made to enhance the fact that our author is as careful in his technique 
of shoulder as in head delivery. Under certain circumstances episiotomy 
is advised, and a knife devised by the author is figured. Those who 
make primary repair of the perineum, and place three or four sutures 
from the outer surfaces, would do well to get the volume and read the 
operation as described by Dr. Davis. It would be far more humane to 
the lying-in woman to leave the parts untouched after rupture than to 
purse-string the parts together b}’ passing the external sutures as is 
commonly done. The results obtained by non-interference are equally 
as good as in those so-called primary' operations. 

Abnormal labors, the head presenting, occupy’ three well-written 
chapters; that on the forceps, for its brevity and clearness, being specially 
worthy*. The axis-traction forceps are given full illustration. A de¬ 
scription of breech and transverse positions, with the necessary obstetrical 
manoeuvres, is given with a wealth of illustration not more than equalled 
in the most elaborate treatises. In deformity' and obstruction of the 
birth-canal the author is opposed to Porro’s operation, but is not con- 
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servative concerning the Cassarean section. Abortion has a brief chapter, 
and induced labor is given the importance it demands. It is doubtful 
if physicians are generally convinced of the importance of early induced 
labor in cases of pelvic distortion or obstruction. With our modern 
appliances in the care of the prematurely born, mother and child may 
often both be saved, when, if allowed to reach the full term of gestation, 
one or the other may possibly be sacrificed. In eclampsia the author 
adheres to the toxremic theory as to cause, and that a ptomaine is the 
probable direct agent. 

The brief chapter upon the artificial feeding of infants is admirable. 
The author, having done valuable original work in the vexed question 
of iufant foods and feeding, speaks with the authority of the master. It 
is a sail thing that the little that experiment and careful study has 
shown us to be facts about infant food is not more generally and clearly 
known. We hope that Dr. Davis’s manual will come within the reach of 
all, as it will do much toward diffusing this necessary information. In the 
treatment of ectopic pregnancy. Dr. Davis belongs to the surgical school 
—a natural outcome of the extravagant claims of the electrician. 
Another reason may be that in a practical manual for the student, posi¬ 
tive instead of doubtful methods must be taught, and in this sense the 
surgical school holds a proper position. A chapter with detailed draw¬ 
ings is given upon lacerations of the perineum and pelvic floor, with 
very practical directions. In the chapter upon puerperal sepsis, the 
author is very practical and common-sense. The recent protests to be 
noticed in the journals against the vaginal and intra-uterine douche, 
when indicated by foul lochia, are not noticed. The extreme views of 
what one may venture to term the Philadelphia school in the surgery of 
the abdomen in cases of perimetritis are silently passed over, and as the 
general practitioner is able to acquire all the education upon this subject 
that is good for him from the journals, it will not be missed in a manual. 
A useful appendix of formulae, followed by a full index, closes the 
volume. 

This is an age of graphic art, and in no recent book designed for 
technical instruction is the tendency of the period more thoroughly 
utilized. The illustrations are in a very happy manner made a part of 
the text, and assist in brevity instead of adding to the mass of printed 
matter, as is often the case. We used to have illustrations in obstet¬ 
rical works conventionalized like the flowers in wall-papers, but this 
age has passed, and now a cut must realize the facts as nearly as black 
and white can depict them, and the selected cuts in the volume maintain 
this standard. The illustrations appear new to the English student, as 
they are adopted from Schroeder, Winckel, Martin’s Af/us.and Diihrssen, 
works not often accessible to the general reader. In addition there are 
a liberal number of original illustrations—a feature not usually seen in 
a manual. 

In conclusion, we feel warranted in recommending the book to the 
undergraduate and polyclinic student as a safe guide both to general 
principles and practice. E. V. de W. 



